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' Pan-German genius, with which, in literature, 
philosophy, and discoveries, only the Greeks could com- 
pete} whose music, as represented by Bach and Beethoven, 
has never been surpassed ,• that genius, to which the 
French are only superior in Cuvier, the Spaniards in 
Columbus, and the Poles in Copernicus, having always 
been beaten by Latin genius in the field of art has, in 
Bocklin, at length found a worthy champion. In him, 
German art has a great representative, whom the 
Germans admire, as the greatest poet-painter among 
them. He has succeeded in what Gothe strove in vain to 
accomplish, viz., he has grafted the German soul into the 
antique ideal of beauty. During a charming afternoon, 
on a certain summer day, he perceived old Pan, and 
through the medium of his glaring colours, he has 
restored to the Germans that which they had lost j their 
sentiment of universe and infinity/ 

Thus spoke proudly Ola Hanson of Bocklin. Unfor- 
tunately for Germans, Nietzsche says that Bocklin was 
not a German, and he exclaims : — ' What poets had 
Germany to equal the Swiss Keller ? Has there ever been 
a scientist like Jacob Burkhardt ? A path-finding painter 
like Bocklin ? ' 

Over the first of these questions, Germans can shrug 
their shoulders, they can answer the second,' but over the 
third, they will be obliged to droop their heads, unless 
they like to point to . . Wagner. 

A modern man of culture associates Bocklin's name 
with something great, surpassing the ordinary measure of 
things to which people are accustomed. Bocklin is a 
phenomenon, admired by all those who are able to under- 
stand him j he astonishes by the primitiveness ot his 
nature, which resembles that of mythical people, and by 
his spiritual culture, which places him amongst the most 
eminent men of the nineteenth century. 

From his pictures comes forth the immortal creative 
spirit j and for this reason it is difficult to believe that the 
man who so well understood and felt the human soul and 
the soul of nature, should himself suddenly have ceased to 
exist. 

The sad fact, however, is that on the 17th of January, 
the greatest modem painter passed away in Florence. In 
him, Art has lost one of the pioneers of the modern 
renaissance — one of those who open new roads to humanity, 
which, according to Lessing, constitutes the only qualifi- 
cation for genius. 

The great artistic spirit that animated the deceased 
painter and his activity bore no marks of the narrow- 
minded, petty relations among which Bocklin was born 
and spent nineteen years of his life. The inhabitants oi 
Basle are proud that he was born among them (on 
October 17th, 1827) J though the Bocklins hail from the 
Canton of Schaffhausen, where they were already known 
in the seventeenth century. His father was a merchant, 
and naturally did not understand the artistic aspirations 
of his son — a commonplace occurrence repeated in the life 
of many another artist. The fact that he painted portraits 
at the age of sixteen, is commonplace also and not of 
great importance, but, added to other facts, makes that 
which is called the biography of a man. 

When he was nineteen years of age, he leit Basle, the 
native place of another great painter, Holbein, and went 
to Diisseldorf to study at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
which he left in 184.8 for two years' artistic wandering, 
during which he visited Antwerp, Brussels and Paris. He 
went to Rome in 1850. These biographical details 
ndicate the development of Bocklin's talent, and it is not 
difficult to point out the different and distinct influences to 
which he was subject. 



His first sojourn in Italy did not awaken in him the 
passionate love for dazzling colour effects, which, later, 
were his chief characteristic and greatest merit. The only 
result of his journey was his marriage with a young 
Roman girl, Angela Lorenza Pascucci, whose sole dowry 
was her extraordinary beauty and the good luck she 
appears to have brought him. Up to this time Bocklin s 
wanderings, from Diisseldorf to Munich, and from 
thence to Paris had been conducted in constant poverty. 

From Rome, he went again to Munich, and there, as 
Wagner found a protector in Ludwig II., so Bocklin 
met, in the person of Count Schack, the first man to 
appreciate his genius, who purchased several of his 
pictures and provided him with the means whereby he 
was able to develop his talent in all its splendour 5 
while the 'Count's name became immortal because of its 
association with the greatest colourist that ever lived. 

From 1856 to i860, Bocklin lived at Munich, where 
he painted. In i860, he was appointed Professor of the 
Art School in Weimar, together with Lenbach, Begas and 
Bamberg $ but there, notwithstanding the great admira- 
tion felt for him, he lived a solitary life. This original 
and restless man could not remain there long, and after 
a couple of years, he began his artistic Odyssey. 

Notwithstanding his fame, extraordinary talent and 
work, the material side of his life was not assured ; it 
was hard and unbearable. The impressionable and 
passionate disposition of the artist made him suffer. 
Enervated almost to the point of madness by his efforts 
to overcome the difficulties which he himself had in- 
vented in his art, tormented from without by the diffi- 
cult conditions of life, he painted pictures full ot 
extraordinary ideas and glaring colours} and these pictures 
may be regarded as the expression of his mind and 
feelings at that epoch. 

At length he was recognised by his native town. They 
purchased a picture of his called Hunting Diana, which 
aroused great enthusiasm among the inhabitants of Basle $ 
and the result of this enthusiasm was that he was com- 
missioned to decorate al fresco the walls of the Museum. 
Nevertheless, he could not remain there. From 1871 to 
1875 he lived again in Munich, where he painted several 
pictures $ then he went to Florence, where he Jived ten 
years, an unusally long time for him. It seemed that he 
would stay there, but, seized by a longing for his Father- 
land, he went to Zurich, returning again after seven years 
to his beloved Italy, where he settled in his own villa, San 
Dominico, near Florence. 

If the grandeur of a painter may be measured by the 
number of pictures painted by him, then Bocklin can be 
considered great $ there are 356 pictures painted by him ! 

In the first years of his artistic activity one sees how 
strongly he was influenced by Holbein, which is not only 
natural but also excusable in a young man born and 
brought up in Basle, where from his childhood he was 
accustomed to look upon and admire the masterpieces ot 
his countryman. In that style is painted the portrait ot 
Bocklin's mother, and a small portrait of Jacob 
Mahly, then a student and later a professor of the 
University in Basle. But what is of more interest than 
those two portraits are sketches and studies of landscapes 
and trees made by Bocklin. The choice of the subject 
and its precise reproduction are surprising. The world 
of plants, inexhaustible in its variety, attracted the eye of 
the young painter. Systematically and patiently he 
painted every leaf, every blade oi grass, until he gradually 
succeeded in accustoming his eyes to look at the land- 
scape as a whole. And Nature repaid him a hundredfold 
for looking into her secrets. From his youth, Bocklin 
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learned how to live with Nature, how to read her secret 
book which not everyone can understand. 

But the mere reproduction of Nature, no matter how 
conscientious it may be, does not make a painter $ and 
these studies of Nature did not announce the tuture great 
artist. At most, one can only find in them the elements 
of that gloomy, romantic penchant that became one of 
Bocklin s foremost characteristics. Thus, for instance, 
the picture called A Ruin of a Castle, painted in 1848, 
already possesses some of those qualities that we find in 
his large canvas, painted in 1886, and called Castle Taken 
by Pirates. The pictures painted between 1848 and 1868 
are the proof that Bocklin was seeking the proper path 
for his talent. Comparative criticisms could point out 
the influences of different schools of painting. I have 
already mentioned that of Holbein in portraits, and here I 
may name that of Poussin, and, above all, that ol 
Feuerbach. 

After his sojourn in Italy, he became fond of classical 
souvenirs : his landscapes became animated with nymphs 
and fauns. Evidently not satisfied with landscapes, 
Bocklin returns to portraits. From that epoch (186c) 
the most interesting are a portrait of Lenbach, the head 
of a Roman, and the portrait of Bocklin's wife, the 
last being one of Bocklin s masterpieces. One can see 
that in the soul of the artist a struggle was taking place 
between routine and a great longing to satisfy a certain 
bold desire to express frankly the ideas of his matured 
talent. The outcome of Bocklin's individuality is near, 
but there is still much of old routine in his picture called 
Petrarch at the Source of Vaucluse, in which the poet 
is depicted with the head of a German clergyman ; 
the expression of his lace is a failure, although the land- 
scape, with its abundant Southern vegetation is 
magnificent. 

At length, The Muse oj Anacreon, painted in 1868-9, 
revealed to the world a new Bocklin. The forty-years-old 
artist had plungea into light, had become intoxicated 
with the charm of Southern air and sun, and under the 
grey sky ot Switzerland he reproduced the sapphire of the 
sky of Italy and the deep blue of its sea. The Muse oj 
Anacreon resounds with merry songs, and through the 
humid eye and sweet smile of a charming girl, commands 
that everything shall be forgotten. It is as though she 
were shouting to us : Carpe diem ! This picture is a very 
important step in the development or JSocklin's talent. 
But, as he then lived in Basle, he was not yet able to cast 
off the. artistic past. His own portrait with a skull 
whispering into his ear (1872) is still, in its conception 
though not in execution, a homage paid to Holbein. 
On rtvient toujour s a scs premiers amours. 

But already in 1873 he was decidedly dominated by 
the spirit of mythical past, and from that time Bocklin's 
individuality began to blossom. His fancy, loaded with 
classical reminibcences, throws on the canvas : The Fight 
of Centaurs, Kuo on the Throne oj Clouds, Fauns, Pan, and 
Ftora. It is the epoch of his greatest activity, in which 
Bocklin shows that he is not a painter of mannerism, 
routine and school, but a gigantic individuality, always 
fresh and continually changing. The richness of his 
conception is amazing, the variety of his sentiments and 
emotion** is great ,• that richness and that universality 
made him the most interesting and most original painter 
of modern times. He was a painter, poet, and thinker. 
His thoughts and his sentiments he expressed by means 
of art, of painting, and he expressed them with strength 
and conviction, after having discovered the secret ot 
colour and mastered the means of his technique. 

From 1880 till 1900 he painted, almost every year, 
remarkable pictures, full of characteristic effects j but 
not every one of his paintings could be called a master- 
piece, tor some of them shock by the combination of too 
glassy colours with very bizarre ideas. Then, with time, 



there can be seen in Bocklin's pictures a penchant 
towards irony, towards caricature, wilful twisting ol 
formerly sentimental themes. But between 1880 and 
1885 BocklhVs artistic activity is quiet, and he produces 
typical pictures, as far as colouring goes : Odysseus and 
Calypso and Highland Landscape. 

In 1883 he painted the Holy Grove, a masterpiece ! It 
represents a dark forest in which burns the sacrificial fire. 
Druids clad in long white dresses, follow one another in 
a long procession in order to worship the holy tree. In 
the front of the picture shines a marsh on which water- 
lilies bloom. To the right one sees the edge of the 
forest : the trees stand out against the background of 
air, saturated with the October sun. In this picture 
Bocklin's genius is at its zenith. 

From 1885 the bizarre indications increase. His own 
portrait of that time represents Bocklin with a glass o. 
wine in the most commonplace position of a Philistine. 
It is a long cry from the intelligent face listening to the 
whispers of the skeleton. It is almost impossible to 
recognise Bocklin in that fat bourgeois with breast 
expanded in military fashion. His left hand is at his 
lips, and he seems to say to a young adept of art : ' Do 
not drink beer j drink good wine, go to Italy and you 
will become a good painter.' 

From the time this portrait was painted, Bocklin gave 
us a true orgie ot colours, in such pictures as Spiel der 
Najaden and Mteresidylle, but what is wprse, it was fol- 
lowed by that play of jesting fancy — the allegory with 
archaic inscriptions : Vita somnium breve, Venes Genetrix, 
Armut und Sorge. In the allegory called Life is a Dream, 
two chMdren play in the grass among yellow flowers, and 
the effect is moht striking. In a picture called Heimkthr, 
Bocklin has united the thoughts ot a man with the nature 
surrounding him in a masterly manner. Near a small 
pond sits a young man, clad in the costume of a courtier 
of the 17th centuiy. After many years, perchance of 
fruitless etfbrt, he wants to see his native place, and has * 
returned home, towards evening, and looks at the house 
standing between trees, the leaves of which already have 
become yellow and red from the frost. The face of the man 
cannot be seen, but one can almost hear his sighing, and 
see the joy of a man who, tired by life, has come tor rest 
to the old house of his parents. The dusk falls. They 
have lighted up the house, but the guest still remains 
motionless, delighting in the quiet. The moon has risen 
and looks upon the waters of the pond ; nature retires, but 
the man still is seated. This picture is admirably har- 
monized in colouring and feeling. 

Bocklin's activity did not decrease with age. His own 
portrait painted in 1893, represents a vigorous man, with 
a grey beard, but with eyes keen and full of animation. 
Even here Bocklin displays his fancy of colours. The 
curtain of the studio, the easel, the purple coat and white 
trousers with broad purple stripe, furnish him with the 
whole range of colours. In 1896, he painted Polyphem 
and Odysseus, not a very large canvas, but full of dread— 
Polyphem throwing an enormous stone after the boat ot 
Odysseus. 

Bocklin painted almost till the last moments of his 
laborious life, and produced an amazing number of pic- 
tures, which are scattered all over the world in public and 
private galleries. The most interesting, collection, how- 
ever, is that possessed by Count Schack in his gallery in 
Munich. 

Bocklin never will become popular, for his pictures are 
lacking stories illustrating the current sentiment and 
thoughts of the crowd 5 but for everyone who has 
attained that high culture of spirit that enables him to 
receive impressions from nature and art, without any 
respect for their practical value — for such a man Bocklin 
is one of the greatest artists that ever lived. I doubt very 
much whether he searched for his originality, which 
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according to Poe, one should search for, and then will find 
it 5 I am rather of opinion that Bocklin did not realise 
from whence those ideas flew to him that made him so 
great an improvisator. His ideas came to him of them- 
telves. 

When, in 1897, the 70th anniversary of his birth was 
celebrated at Basle by the exhibition of about a hundred 
of his pictures, the best, such as Holy Grove, and Return to 
the Natal-place, attracted very little attention from the 
visitors, while his caricaturist canvas, Susan Taking a Bath, 
hastily painted, and badly drawn, was besieged by a large 
crowd. Such is the fate ol art's masterpieces, if the 
Philistines have to decide about them ! And no wonder, 
how could those buyers and sellers, who care only for 
gain, and the petty things of life, understand Bocklin, 
about whom, when one thinks, one has the sentiment 
of a boat rocked by an enormous wave of colour ? And 
above this, one sees, silent, thoughtful and never under- 
stood, the sphinx of human genius, who from time to 
time smiles secretly to the sun, and with every smile 
arouses admiration, casts a charm. And thus it has 
lasted for a thousand years, and so it will continue for 
another thousand and longer, for the life of stars is no 
greater mystery than the life of the spirit of man. 

Bocklin's was a problematic, isolated, weary, and broad 
individuality, so rich that it shines forth with a hundred 
manifestations, each bizarre and different from the other. 
He expressed his fancy and strange poetry principally 
by colour. Bocklin was such a colourist, that it would 
be difficult to find anyone, in the history of painting, who 
could equal him, unless it might be Giorgione, he who 
first created the pure Italian landscape, and whose principal 
talent lay in that splendid colour, through which he 
occupies the first place among the best Italian colourists. 

Bocklin became Bocklin only in Italy, which generally 
works marvels. Indeed, that land, where ivy and roses 
droop from the vine-trees, is divine. 

In Italy, Bocklin learned to understand old Greece 
and the renaissance. Then, his German temperament, 
through which his mind inclined to melancholy, meta- 
physics, gloom and sadness, as well as to humour, was 
changed, and Bocklin's 'work was produced. 

Bocklin's fancy, however, was not fed only on renewed 
tradition of former culture, as was Gothe's fancy, when 
he was writing Iphigenia. Bocklin produced new things. 
The pictures and statues seen in Italy helped him to 
create his own mythological world, and have made of 
him one of the greatest colourists that have ever existed. 

But it is only after 1873 that Bocklin's individuality 
blossoms. Then his creative fancy blazes forth like the 
tropical sun j his pictures are not painted, they spring 
from the canvas j his brush does not lay on the colour, it 
throws the lights like a fiery whip j his soul does not 
compose, it bursts like a bomb. 

Imagine yourself in an enormous Southern garden, full 
of lofty trees, cascades roaring like the sea, flowers over- 
head, colours that dazzle, perfumes that make one dizzy, 
and above that garden, the thoughtful, mystic, enigmati- 
cal stone sphinx. 

Fauns, dragons, tritons, nymphs, Christ, allegories, 
symbols, death, furies, Romans, children in the meadows, 
drunkards, modern Italian villas, pirates, centaurs, 
antique warriors, sea-serpents, hermits, Greek gods, 
saints, the sea, mountains, forests, tempests, tranquility, 
murderers, nude women, idylls, Prometheus, etc. What 
a boundless fancy, what a Shakespeare in art ! Paganism 
and Christianity, Romanticism and Classicism, idealism 
and realism, mythology, German sagas, symbols, antique 
world, the middle ages, modern times, reality and fancy, 
such is the variety of Bocklin's genius. 

It is true" that Bocklin's works vary, sometimes his 
paintings are better, sometimes worse, but this is the case 
with all great talents. Only mediocrity can keep ever 



at the same level, like the pond in the garden. Genius 
and talent are like rivers and streams, sometimes they 
overflow, at others they are dried up, they have their 
streams and their whirlpools. The same nature has 
created the lion and the frog. 

The Greeks understood the human body, Michael 
Angelo the Bible, Chopin understood sorrow, Bocklin 
understood nature. 

Bocklin has his page in the history of art, as an 
original and independent individuality, although German 
critics might be puzzled to know in which class of 
painters he should be placed. 

His German Naiads and Tritons bathing voluptuously 
in the Italian sea, are a personification of German 
thought, continually delectating in the eternal beauty of 
Hellada and Roma. Bocklin's pictures reflect the im- 
pressions which probably the first German felt when, 
looking from the summits of the snowy Alps, he first 
beheld the blue sky overhanging Italy. 

Such is the enumeration of the most important facts of 
Bocklin's life,- but the true essence of it can be read in 
his pictures, as well as in the strange face, which seems 
to be intoxicated with fancy. 

To-day the whole civilized world admires Bocklin ; 
to-day we, realise that we have lost an extraordinary man. 
But before it was quite different : the same Bocklin was 
laughed at, and called a madman. The lot of the genial 
artist was a hard one before he was allowed to enjoy the 
result of his extraordinary creative efforts ;, and even then 
his happiness was marred by a cruel blow sustained on 
account of his son, which fact, probably, shortened his 
life, so precious to Art and those who love it. 

Bocklin's soul, however, was endowed with extraordinary 
strength, for, notwithstanding the sorrows, pains, and 
grief of life, he marched forward with serene mind, 
listening to the song full of colours and light, looking at 
the ideals of his immortal art, which he loved more than 
his life. And art alone did not disappoint him during his 
life, and for the love he had for it ,• and for his hard work, 

awarded him with immortality. 

# * # # 

There were but very few people at Arnold Bocklin's 
funeral, although the time and place had been announced. 
The Italian newspapers spoke proudly of his attachment 
to their countiy -, they related that, when in 1897 the 
jubilee of the artist was celebrated in Basle, that Bocklin 
replied in Italian to the German address of the President 
of the Swiss Confederation. Nevertheless there were 
only about two hundred people present at the cemetery, 
the majority ol whom were foreigners, as he himself had 
been a foreigner in that charming Tuscany town — 
Germans, Englishmen, Swedes, Frenchmen and Poles, 
grateful to the famous artist for the joy he had poured 
into their souls through his pictures; feeling his death as 
one feels the loss of a dear friend, who in grief, longing 
and discouragement, brightened their gloomy thoughts. 

The Cimetiero degli Altori, in which Bocklin is 
buried, is situated at a distance of about two kilometres to 
the north of the town, on a road well known to tourists 
who go to see the old monastery, Certosa di Val d'Ema. 
To that quiet and modest cemetery, ornamented with 
white monuments and dark cypress trees, the mortal 
remains of Bocklin were conveyed from Friesole. His 
admirers awaited the body without sorrow or dread, for 
they knew that death had not come to the great artist 
like a foe bringing misfortune, but quietly, like a good 
mother who places her white hand upon her child's 
feverish head and whispers, ' Sleep and rest ! ' 

Yes, Bocklin rests, after the fierce battle of life, in 
which he tasted every bitterness, but came out the 
conqueror j for he was one of those mighty ones who 
dominate their sorrows by the charms of their dreams j 
he was one of those strong ones who can dream not- 
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withstanding despair ,• he was one of those spendthrifts 
who throw the treasure of their souls to the millions j 
and, before all, he was one of those who resuscitated the 
traditions of the great art, and are the silent, contemptuous 
protest against all complaints and whimperings over its 
downfall. 

Glory to him for this ! 

He died as he had lived. A few days before his death 
he dreamed that he was one of Homer's heroes j he 
rushed from his bed and recited some verses from the 
Iliad. He foresaw his death, and spoke of it with 
resignation. 

The coffin was brought to the cemetery about five 
o'clock. The sun hid behind the cypress-trees j a soft dusk 



enveloped nature. The remains of the great man were 
placed in an ordinary grave, like that of a simple soldier 
killed on the battle-field. * The sky in the west was a 
glory of pale gold ,• and a soft wind stirred the trees. 

Who knows ? perhaps in that moment all the charm- 
ing nymphs and naiads, shaggy Centaurs and Pans had 
come to the cemetery in order to brighten with their 
spring-like laughter the last earthly moments of the man 
who had depicted them in such masterly manner, and 
whose great and good soul was passing through the 
mysterious sea, to the rest and eternal happiness in the 
' Isle of Death/ amid the great, smooth waves of the far- 
off ocean, over whose surface the rising sun threw the 
dawn of a brighter day. 
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In reviewing the exhibition of 
the Home Arts and Industries' Association, 
it is unjust to approach the work from the 
same standpoint as that taken with regard to 
other art shows. The Royal Academy, the New 
Gallery, the Institute and, to come nearer to my 
subject, the exhibition of the Arts and Crafts, 
are all, presumably, collections of works by 
professional artists whose best efforts have been 
put forth in the preparation of exhibition 
pieces. To understand and appreciate at its true 
value the Home Arts Exhibition, one must be 
acquainted in some slight way, at least, with the 
conditions under which the work is done, and 
the motives and aims of the society by whose 
support this annual assemblage of works becomes 
possible. Fundamentally, then, the Association 
is on charitable lines. It seeks to instruct, 
elevate, and provide with interesting occupation, 
the thousands of boys and girls in our remoter 



villages and in the slums of our large towns, to 
whom any other possibility of fully utilising and 
developing their intelligence is, owing to the 
circumstances of their life, often exceedingly 
small. It follows, therefore, that as each indi- 
vidual class has the right of exhibiting annually 
at the Royal Albert Hall, the work sent up is 
in some cases the results of the first stumbling 
steps made by a rough boy or girl handling 
strange tools in a new occupation. That this 
annual function has risen to such importance 
artistically is evidence of the patient perseverance 
of the classholders in sustaining the interest 
of their pupils until they are able to produce 
work worthy of serious criticism. Also is it 
proof that the encouragement consistently held 
out by the design committee and judges to 
originality has not been without its good results. 
For some years past the terra cotta exhibited 
by Mrs. G. F. Watts's class at Compton has 
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